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This study reports the evaluation o^ the effects of 
mandated busing program vhich integrated tbe student body in a K*8 
suburban school district. A tiro phase, three year study gathered 
evaluation data on achievement, classroom instruction, student and 
staff attitudes, perceived classroom environments, and student 
behavior incidents* Evaluation data vere gathered on 2,500 students 
in the first two years and 300 fourth grade students in the third 
year* The data vere analyzed using the variables of race, sex, grade, 
school* achievement, and classroom environment* The evaluation 
results, their use and implication for decision making and program 
planning are discussed. On the trhole, the effects of mandated busing 
and integration on the Forrestville School system wore contrary to 
much of the national picture* All children ap{;.eared to benefit both 
academically and socially from integration* <Author/RC) 
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ABSTRACT 



This stu(^ reports the evaluation of the effects of a maidated 
busing program which integrated the student boc^ in a K-8 suburban 
school district. A two phase, three year study gathered evaluation 
data on achievement, classroom instruction, student and staff attitudes, 
perceived classroan environrtoits, and student bdiavior incidents. Eval- 
uation data were gathered on 2500 students in the first two years 
and 300 fourth grade students in the third year. The data were analyzed 
using the variables of race, sex, grade, school, acievement and classroan 
envirarit^t. The evaluation results, their use and luplications for 
decision making and program planning are discussed. 
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EvaluatiOT in Mandated integratiOT: Decisioi Making 
and Program Planning 

Introduction 

"In the past ten years, school desegregation has been a major policy 
issue in education, perhaps the irajor policy issue/* (Oolema,i, 1975, 
p*3) * As the courts and administrative branch have increased their pressure, 
profound changes have resulted in within district resegregation, frequently 
with reverse effect to the original policy intentions (Coleman, 1975)* 
AmOTg integration issues, busing, which changes schools* racial ndx has 
become one of the most sensitive and enftotionally toned. In a sanple 
population purposely chosen for oorrmitment to liberal vi^^s, Caditz found 
in a stCK^ of attitudes toward six levels of integration — busing, work 
situation, housing purchases, college admission auotas, housing rentals, and 
hiring -JDusing from neiglAorhood schools for purposes of integration received 
ona of the Iiighest n&jativ^s ratings (Caditz, 1975). 

Thus, \i4iile integrated education has been a much sought-after goal 
by segments in the population, it has been difficult to achieve and 
stressful in practice vAien it has been mandated by outside authorities* 
Fierce resistance by local groips has often turned the schools into legal, 
ideological, and E*ysical battle grounds. Under these ccmditions the 
school climate has shifted and white flight has resulted, with a conse- 
quent resegregation of the schools (Coleman, 1975)* it should be noted 
that even though the extent of vAiite flight has been questicwied, (Green 
and Pettigrew, 1976) the tnovenent of whites from black majority schools 
is well docunented. As a result, questions are being raised about the 
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feasibility of mandated integration as an educatimal stimulus for students* 
If the main effects are simply to polarize racial groups, turn over real 
estate, and shift residential patterns, the contributioi to ediK^ation is 
at best questionable* 

Within the line of research reported and suimiarized by Armor (1972) i 
Coleman (1975), Pettigrew et al* (1973), st* John (1975), and others 
this stuc^ reports a field evaluation of a mandated integratioi of a 
school ^stem and the union of evaluation research and policy making to 
maintain a viable educational setting* 

With the onset of mandated integration in the school systan a number 
of measures were administered to monitor attitudes and achievement* Over 
a three year period student perceived learning environment, student achieve- 
iTient, student discipline, and instruction were examined to chart the effects 
of integration and to provide a data base for projecting policy and plans 
for luproving the educational opportunities for children* 

Design 

Forrestville^ a bedroan suburb of a large n^tropolitan area, contains 
a racially mixed population of 80% white and 20% black* The K-8 school 
population reflected housing patterns and 90% of the black students, 
(K-'6), weire enrolled in one elementary school* Uhder a mandate fran the 
state, a busing program vbs instituted, to reocnstitute the student popula- 
tion of eadi school to reflect tlie ratio of the racial cotrposition of tlie 
carmuni'ty (20%-80%). After the integration plan was developed, a local 
university group was invited to assist with drawiiig an evaluatim design 
that would produce data to be used to alert decisioi makers to problems, 
guide policy making, and aid in program planning and inplaw^ntation* 
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No pre-integration measures of the school climate were containable, and 
only a limited amount of group achievement data were available. Thus, 
an evaluation design was formulated within the limitations of previous 
rreasures and observing restrictions on the anDunt of data that was 
politically and financially feasible to gather. 

During each of the first two years of the study all elen^ntary 
students in the district (N==2500) in grades 3-8 were administered a 
measure of the learning environment, This instrurrent (Anderscxi, 1971) 
vAiich has been widely tested and internationally used in research studies, 
obtains students' perceptions of the learning environnent prevailing in 
classroons and has been found to correlate with measures of student 
achievanent, Achievement tests were administered to all students on a 
pre and post basis for three years. In addition a study \sfas conducted 
of behavioral incidents reported at the junior high school during the 
second and third year of integration to determine the number of racially 
related incidents. Previously, students were first integrated at grade 
six of the junior high school, aaid it was l^^potliesized that earlier 
cross^racial experience would reduce racial incidents among students in 
the upper grades. 

In the third year an intensive stu(^ of instruction was made 
of the fourth grade, since it represented a transition grade in the 
school organisation (K-3, 4^6, 7^8) and \mB viewed as being a critical 
grade for adjustment by toth parents and teachers. All fourth grade 
classes (l^14) were observed using a standardized form (Kunkel and HcElhinney, 
1970) and each teacher was interviewed on her/his classroon work and 
her/his participation in the school. In addition three students fron 
each fouirth grade class wore interviered regarding their attitudes 
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ta/^ard school ajid their classroon. All fourth graders cocrpleted a learning 
environment measure and pre and post achieven^t teatft ftit the year* A fourth 
year follow on achievement is underway and data will be available in 
September, 1976, 

Pesults 

Otie data on the first tro years of the integraticai were analyzed 
by multiple regression techniques using the variables of race, sex, grade 
level, school, achievement and perceived learning environment. Differences 
in achievanent by race were found but these paralleled the previous years' 
achievament data. Over the two year period achievement for all children 
improved. Several significant differences were found in acliievenent and 
perceived learning environnent by sex, grade level, and school. Of parti- 
cular significance was the finding that sane black children were doing 
especially well in a few schools and poorly in other schools. 

Table 1 presents the reading total achiev^nent scores for all 
grade 4 students by school in 1973-1974 • On the reading posttest scores, 
school mean raw scores for white students vary from 52,7 to 61,1, a range 
of 8*4 while school nean averages for black students vary fran 32,9 to 
45,2, a range of 12,3, It is interesting to note that while both white 
and black students scored highest at school E, v*dte students scored 
lowest at schools A and B, and black students scored lowest at scIkjoIs 
C and D, Since the mean achievarent scores of each groip of black students 
were similar prior to integration, it is af^)arent that selected schools 
are better meeting the needs of the black students* While Table 1 
presents data for only one grade, these results were found to be 
consistent throughout the grades and for all achievement scores in years 
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1973 and 1974, 

As a consequence these differences ware used by the central administra^ 
tion in 1973 to look more closely at instructional practice and to plan 
the inservice program. In the next year's (1974) achievement data 
payoff for inservice efforts began to appear, Documsntation of these 
changes as seen in the exanple in Table 2 were fed back to the adminis- 
trators and School Board, 

Itie benefits of integration a^^jeared to be cumulative and increased 
over the two year period. Evidence of these benefits came from several 
data sources. For aLl grades, vAiite students perceived their learning 
environment more favorably in 1974 than in 1973; black students perceived 
the learning environment similarly (and favorably) in 1973 and 1974, 
Black students in the lower grades (3-5) in both years perceived signi- 
ficantly moie difficulty in theLr learning environment. As seen in Table 1, 
black students scored significantly la^r than vAiite students in achieve- 
ment. Thus, it was concluded that black students perceive the learning 
environment as more difficult because, in fact, it is more difficult for 
them, Hhis lends strong support to the accuracy of measuring learning 
environment perceptions as a source of evaluative data, since students 
are describing ^J^eir environment as it is, rather than how they might like 
it to be, 

Itiese data on learning environments becama exceedingly useful to 
the School Board when the oomnunity vjas swept by rumors that one school's 
discipline had broken down and that both black and white students were 
fearful and unable to learn in the environment. Besieged by calls, the 
School Board asked the adininistration for an investigation and explanation, 
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The outside evcduators were asked to confute analysis of the learning 
enviranment neasures that had been recently taken in all schools. Table 
3 pj--esents the average for the learning envircratent vaidables in all schools 
and for the school which was under fiie, Fran these data it quickly becanie 
clear that the school targeted by rumors did not deviate in learning envirra- 
nent from the district average. After exanurdng the evidence in a public 
presentatic^/ the School Board ccMicluded that the school was functioning well 
and being victiinized by runors, Ihey also vcwed that they were not going to 
base decisions ai the selected evidence of runors tele^^ioned to School Board 
rofd^ers, 

The data for the first tro years were used by the staff and School Board 
in several policy planning areas. Pears in the ocnntuni'ty about the deteriora- 
tion of the clinate of learning and achievement in the schools were quieted 
through public release of the results. As a consequence the integratiai plan 
drew increasing support fran elected School Board inetribers, parents, and the 
staff (Sigler, 1973) • Frcm the results of the data several areas of curriculum 
were selected for inservioe education for the staff in an atteopt to sbDre 
weaknesses revealed in the evaluation, 

Qie especially useful bit of evidence for planning came frou a stu(^ of 
behavioral incidents in the junior high sdKX»ls (Eash and Sparkis, 1973) which 
indicated that nost students v/ere involved in disciplinary behavioral incidents 
only once or twice, a not atypical developcnental pattern, A few students ^re 
involved in ip to 26 incidents (see Table 4), Thus, discipline prcfolems among 
the great majority of students were miniital; a few students who were constantly 
sources of problons accounted for almost all disciplinary incidents, Itie 
incidents were found not to be interracial. Ihis finding reassured Porrest- 
ville staff and parents that on the whole, few discipline prcA)lems were 
resulting as a result of integration. As a polic^f it was suggested 



that scxrial service be concentrated on these selected students. In 
a follow up stu(^ the next year these students' names did not appear as 
high incidence discipline c€fenc3ers. 

The third year data of the fourth grade were analysed variables 
gathered on classroon observations, student intervi©vs, classroou environ^ 
ment, and achievanent, 

Classrocm observation proved to be especially revealing. While a 
wide diversity of teaching techniques were observed and some teachers 
seaned to be able to handle students who reflected a wide range of ability, 
other teachers were inflexible ^ ritualistic and cotpletely unable to 
organize a classroom for learning* Table 5 presents a profile of high, 
lew and average teacher ratings on the 8 areas* in which they were 
observed. Despite the district's QT5)hasis on individualised instruction 
to handle the greater range of abilities in classroons, several teachers 



*San5>le items from each of the 8 areas are listed below. Items wsre 
rated on a five point scale A ccnplete list of items is available upon 
request, 

1, Instructional Materials 

Nt) resources are available/Abundant resources are available, 

2, Classroom Interaction 

Learning activities entirely cnaotic, unplanned, listless, etc,/ 
Each student engaged in systematic effort, 

3, Use of Rswards 

Rewards are not noticeable/Fewards are frequent and noticeable, 

4, use of Punishment (Polarity on this item was reversed in Table 5 for clarity) 
Inattentiveness punishe<5/Inattentiveness not punished, 

5, Teacher (1.0,) vs. Student (5,0) Choice (Polarity on this item was reversed 
in liable 5 for clarity) Tasks baseci on teacher's choice/teskR af^pear based 
on students' choice. 
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^re unable to do ttore than go through tha motions* A number needed 
help ill using anall group activity; almost all needed assistance in 
utilizing naterials more efficiently. In short the broader range of 
student abilities produced through integration required more individua- 
lized and small group approaches to instruction and a greater variety 
of instructional materials. Hie toons were found to have sufficient 
quantity of the latter, bat in the roans of the teachers rated lowest 
in the observaticwis, naterials were often in such a state of disorgani- 
zatiOT that they oould not be used. Where teachers had adjusted and or- 
ganized instruction for the greater range of ability levels, all students 
were cd:>served to be performing better, THn&sa data suggested that adninis^ 
trators should be spending more time on st$)ervising instruction and 
encouraging flixibili-ty in methodology, Vpcsa presenting this finding, 
the central administration found it needed to provide inservice training to 
building adndnistrators to inca:?eas^; their cotpetence in svjner^/iflion of instruct 
tion. One positive outcore of systematic instructional si^^ervision by admin- 
istrators was the resignation of three tenured teachers identified as low classroom 
performers. Hie 1976 achievenent daca will be analyzed for achievement gain trends and 
for increases in the specific subject areas where teacher inservice training 



6, Climate 

Instructors and learners are eiiergetic, lively, and alert/instructors 
and learners are apathetic, listless, and bored, 

7, Pupil Behavior 

Students appear afraid to try, embarrassed, tense, shy, and timid/ 
Students anxious to try new activities, not disturbed by mistaken, 
relaxed, qpeak with assurance, 

8, Ifeacher and Teaching Characteristics 

I W3uld describe the teacher as; understanding, frienily/aloot 
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has been held this year, Vfe believe that replacing poorer teachers will 
show in achieveoient gains in the next fsw years, 

T!he fifteen fourth grade teachers were interviewed regarding students' 
behavior during the period of integration, interrelations among black and 
vAiite students, and administrative sijpport of teachers' rrlassroom efforts* 
T!t)& majority believed that student decorvm daring special programs and ac- 
tivities was abDUt average. On the vAiole, teachers felt that students 
get along with each other rail, 40% viewed interactions among racial groups 
as very good, 47% saw them as about average, and only 13% responded that 
racial interactions are not good. Several teachers stated that the staff 
in general has set a positive tone regarding integration. Twelve of the 
15 teachers interviered stated that interactions among racial groups were 
even better this year (1975) ccrnpared to last year (1974), and the re- 
maining 3 did not see any change, Mary teachers who believed racial in- 
teractions were iitproved in 1975 attributed these results to Forrestville 
adEoinistrators' effort to make integration work. In the first year's 
feedback session to administrators, the evaluators had eitphasized the jjn- 
portance of jmntaining a stal:>le, secure environment for children, if 
vAiite flight fran the concnuni-ty was to be avoided, Evenhanded administration 
of discipline within a set of behavioral ejtpectancies became the e:?>ressed 
policy of the admiiustarators. 

An analysis of the s^nident interview data showed ttiat most students 
perceive their teachers favorably and felt they are doing much better in 
school this year (1975), Black students felt less certain if things will 
go well for them in the future (a finding consonant with other 
studies; see Co3crman, 1966) and reported they are praised by their 
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teachers Igss frequently than are vAiite students. However, black students 
nore than white students felt their teachers are helpful with and coaicemed 
about their schoolwDrk, Hiese latter attitudes expressed by black students 
may be a function of several elements in the environrnent. First, as pre- 
viously stated, white students scx>re higher than black students in most 
acadanic areas; thus, it may be that black students do in fact receive less 
praise for their classroom performance. An outside source for pessimsm 
for the future may stem from hctites that were mwch harder hit by the eooncmic 
recession and parents who were less secure in their jobs, which contributes 
to a feeling of insecurity and of being less in charge of a future 
(Gurin, 1969), Nevertheless, Porrestville teachers i/^re seen as being 
concerned about helping black students achieve and black students freely 
acknowledged this in their interviews. 

Again, in 1975 black students perceived the learning environtnent 
as being significantly more difficult than did vAiite students. However, both 
\i4iite and black students in 1975 perceived the learning environment less 
favorably than they did in 1974; the major reason seems to be that both 
groips of students perceived increasing difficulty in the environnent. 
Sane of this may be attributed to the fact that all of these students had 
to adjust from attending a school where they were the oldest to a schcx^l 
vAiere they are now the youngest (this is due to the grade reorganization 
of the Porrestville district: K^3, 4^6, 7-8), Curriculum changes requiring 
more subject matter may also be a contributor to this finding. 

Most encouraging were the 1975 achievement data results. As seen in 
Table 6, white and black students made significantly highsr gains in 
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achieveitent in 1975 than in 1973 and 1974** These findings ware most pro- 
nounced wiiere students had spent the highest proportion of their school 
years in an integrated classroom* Under integration overall achievement in 
Porrestville is increasing; all students are benefiting* The 1976 data will 
be examined carefully to see if this trend continues* 

A series of regression analyses were perforned to see how well race, 
sex, socioecaionic status (SES)and hem support predict gain achieverpent* 
Home sufjport was determined by teacher rating of the support parents give 
to children at hone regarding their school work* Race was found to be 
highly correlated with SES and hone support; thus, these variables were 
entered both separately and together into the regression equation to see 
vAiich was the strongest* Table 7 presents the results of the regression 
analyses* It is seen that haoa suf^x^rt is the single best predictor of 
gain achievement* Race predicts only gain arithftstic applications achieve- 
ment, vAiile SES predicts gain reading oonprehension and gain reading total 
achievement* Uius, race in general does not appear to be a good predictor 
of gain achievementr rather the differences between black and vAiite students 
in gain achievement discussed earlier can be attributed mainly to the amount 
of here support a child receives — the nore home support, the greater the 
achievement* These results led the evaluators to suggest that Forrestville 



*Gain scores are ooftputed as follows: gain scx^re - Y-(Cy - (w*X)] + (w*X))+Y, 
wliere Y is the posttest score, X the pretest score, Y the mean of the post- 
test, X the mean of the pretest and w the law regression weight of the pretest 
regressed on the posttest* 
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adninistrators encourage parent participation in school activities and to 
give attention to parent education on how to assist their children in school. 

Conclusion 

On the vAiole, the effects of mandated busing and integration on the For^ 
restville school ^sbem have been contrary to much of the national picture. 
All children have appeared to benefit both academically and socially from inte- 
gration, nxdti of this success can be attributed to a concerted effort first by 
Forrestville adnrdnistrators and by Forrestville teachers to "inake it work," 
There has been a need to inprove instruction, a need that was less clear under 
segregation. Being lovier achievers, black children needed teachers vAio gave more 
attention to instructional design if they were to gain in achieveinent, Bie 
evaluation evidence would suggest that all children benefited frcm the increased 
concern for inproved classroom instruction that was a consequence of integrating 
the classrooms. For further iirprovements to continue, the evaluators believe it 
is vital that further attention be given to classroon instruction and parent 
education and that staff who perfona poorly on these two tasks receive training 
and, if this fails, be r^laoed. Active involveitent on the part of principals 
in the everyday processes of classroon instruction and a forthright and direct 
evaluation of teacher and administrator performances is mandatory, Administra- 
tors have been involved during 1975-76 in an inservioe program on defining and 
ijtproving their role in instructional inprovement. 

Admittedly, the ccxmiuni'ty has had a favorable racial balance whidi is seen 
as a requirement by some experts for integration to succeed. Nevertheless early 
signals of ooninuni'ty reaction to busing indicated that if \Mte parents became 
persuaded that the schools ^re deteriorating, the camami'ty could have rapidly 
tipped toward within district segregation through white flight, 
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Ihe evidence on student adiieveament and attitudes would suggest that 
inany of the problems associated with integration are in fact instruct- 
ional problems corron to most sdKX»ls;l) How to teach students in the saitB 
classroon viio evidence a wide range of abilities*2)How to organize a 
classrocra which uses a wide variety of instructional materials *3) How 
a classroon cc3cnnunity can be set up that obtains cooperation of children 
in maintaining norms of behavior that contribute to using the teacher* s 
time for instruction as opposed to discipline* Forrestville is identi- 
fying and moving toward solution of these problenis* As a consequence, 
ccrrfnunity instability, white flight, and parent dissatisfaction with the 
schools have receded during the four years of integratiOT* Equally 
iii^?ortant, Forrestville schools axe inproving acadejnic and social learning 
of all students, ^ this is the basic premise underlying the rationale 
for a public coamon school* 
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Table 1 

Total Rsadijig Achievement Raw Scores by School for Grade 5 Students 



White Students Black Students 

Pretest Soores Posttest Scores Pretest Scores Posttest Scores 







S.D. 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


^^ea^ 


S.D. 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Beading IDotal Soore 
School A 


45.3 


18.9 


53 


52.7 


20.2 


47 


33.1 


16.7 


30 


37.4 


19.4 


34 


School B 


46.7 


18.1 


86 


55.2 


16.3 


89 


34.8 


19.7 


24 


42.3 


18.4 


25 


ScbooL C 


49.2 


16.8 


85 


55.8 


15-9 


82 


28.9 


12.7 


12 


34.1 


12.2 


8 


School D 


47.3 


18.1 


68 


57.7 


16.9 


64 


31.3 


16.5 


22 


32.9 


15.7 


22 


School E 


56.3 


15.3 


47 


6L.1 


15.5 


49 


37.1 


16.7 


17 


45.2 


20.2 


17 



Table 2 

Ccmparison of 1973 and 1974 Grade 5 Raw Score mtti Achievement 

By Race 



Math OoTPputation 
White Students 
Black Students 



1973 
^fean 

34.4 
26.3 



S.D. 

8.5 
10.2 



N 

378 
82 



1974 
tiean S.D. 



36.0 
30.1 



7.6 
9.9 



N 

276 
80 



2.57* 
2.40* 



Math Concepts 
White Students 20.9 5.6 376 

Black Students 13.5 6.4 83 



22.3 
15.8 



5.6 
6.8 



275 
79 



3.29** 
2.26* 



Math j^plication 
I'flhite Students 12.6 4.6 376 

Black Students 7.9 4.2 82 



13.3 
8.9 



4.3 
4.8 



275 
78 



2.05* 
1.48 



mth Total 

White Students 67.8 16.8 375 

Black Students 48.2 18.8 81 



71.6 15.9 275 2.92** 
54.4 19.6 80 2.06* 



* Significant at the .05 probability level 
** Significant at the .01 probability level 
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Table 3 

Learning Envicoranent Scores for "Troubled" School and District in Grades 4 and 5 



'Troubled School" 
Grade 4 (N=lll) 
>^an S.D. 



District 
Grade 4 (N=429) 
Mean S.D. 



"Troubled School" 
Grade 5 (N=89) 
Mean S.D. 



District 
Grade 5 {N=405) 
Mean S.D. 



scale 



CO 



Satisfaction 


20.2 


4.7 


19.3 


4. 


9 


20.3 


4.7 


20.2 


4.8 


Frictiai 


19.7 


4.0 


21.1 


4. 


1 


19.0 


4.0 


20.4 


3.9 


Ccr^jetitiveness 


20.0 


4.1 


20.8 


3. 


9 


20.4 


3.9 


20.7 


3.7 


Difficulty 


14.9 


3.7 


15.1 


3. 


5 


13.9 


3.3 


14.3 


3.3 


Cohssiveness 


20.3 


4.0 


20.2 


3. 


9 


20.4 


3.1 


20.3 


3.6 



Summary Graph of Frequencies of Behavioral Incidents 




5.0 



4.1 - 



to 



>. 2. 9 



2,0 - 



Table 5 

Classrocm Obseirvation ratings of Highest, Lowest, and Average Teacher 




\ 



\ 



Highly Kated 



-District Average 



^low Rated 



1-25 



V 



T 



T 



Eeric 



1 1 1 1 1 

Instructional Classroom Use of lack of Teacher (5. 0) climte Puoil ^Toacher and 
tteterials instruction Rewards Punishment vs. Behavior Tteachinq 

Student(l.O) 

Choice „ 



Characteristics 



Table 6 



FRir 



Ccwparisons of 1973, 1974, and 1975 Grade 4 Gain Achievanent Scores by Race 



Beading Gain Score 
White Students 
Black Students 



Mean 

3.5 
3.3 



1973 
S.D. 

0.7 
0.6 



N 

343 
92 



1974 

Mean S.D. N 



3.5 
3.3 



0. 7 320 
0.6 108 



1975 
Mean 

4.6 
4.3 



S.D. 

0.9 
0.8 



N 

231 
99 



to 

CO 



tfath < ^4in Score 

White Students 3.2 
Black Students 3.0 



0.7 
0.6 



343 
92 



3.2 
3.2 



0.7 320 
0.7 108 



4.7 
4.3 



0.9 
0.9 



231 
99 



Table 7 



Regression Equations That Significantly Predict Achieven^t 



Independent Variables 
Race . Sex SES 



Hone Support 



Depenc3ent Variables 
Gain Reading Vocabularly 
Gain Reading Canprehension 
Gain Reading Ttotal 
Gain Arithitetic Ocinputaticn 

^ Gain Arithnetic O^c^ts 
Gain AritiTinetic Application 
Gain Arithmetic Total 



2,3,4 
2,3,4,5 



3,4,5 — 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1,2,4,5 
1,2,4,5 



Key of Independent Variables included in Regression Equations 
Equation 1 ^ Home Support and Race 
Equation 2 ^ Hate Support and SES 
Equation 3 = SES and Race 
Equation 4 - Home Support, SES, and Race 
Equation 5 Heme Support, SES, Sex and Race 



Note: Coctiplete statistics from regression analyses are available qpon request* 
This table surrmarizes the results of 35 separate stepwise regression 
analyses* Each c3ependent variable was predicted by the five sets of equations 
listed in the key above* The table shows in \-iiiich equations the indepen<^t 
variables significantly predicted the dependent variables* For eKan5>le, 
SES significantly predicts gain reading coiT5>rehension vAien it is entered 
with the sets of independent variables in equations 2,3 and 4* 



ERLC 
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